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AN ACTUAL EXPERIMENT IN NON-SECTARIAN 
MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 



REV. LEON ARPEE 
Richwood, Ohio 



The missions of the American Board to the oriental churches, 
more specifically the missions to the Armenian church inaugurated 
by William Goodell at Constantinople in 1831, were originally com- 
mitted to a policy of strict non-proselytism — a policy which had for 
its sole aim the instilling into those churches of evangelical ideas and 
ideals without alienating any of their members from them. The 
"instructions" of the Prudential Committee of the board to Cyrus 
Hamlin, delivered on the eve of his departure for the Levant in 1838, 
dealing with the subject of the oriental churches, declared emphatic- 
ally: "Our object is not to subvert them; not to pull down, and 
build up anew. It is to reform them; to revive among them . . . . 
the knowledge and spirit of the gospel." 1 

The considerations which conspired to commend such a policy 
were various. In the first place, the American Board was originally 
to a certain degree a non-sectarian organization; it represented not 
only New England Congregationalism, but also the Presbyterian and 
the Dutch and Associate Reformed churches. Further, any appear- 
ance of proselytism was sure to awaken the authorities of the oriental 
churches to challenge the missionaries' right of residence in Turkey, 
and thus to endanger the missions of the board in the empire ; for, while 
only in the year previous to the arrival of Goodell at Constantinople 
a treaty of friendship had been concluded between the United States 
and the Porte, it was generally understood to be strictly commercial 

1 Goodell virtually acknowledged his action in receiving two Armenian ecclesias- 
tics into the mission church at Beirut in 1827 as a mistake of his early years of inex- 
perience, when in 1835 he wrote: "When I first came into these countries, I laid hold 
of individuals, and endeavored to pull them out of the fire; but my aim is now to 
take hold of whole communities, and, as far as possible, to raise them all up to ' sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.'" 
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in its nature and provisions.* Finally, it was held that a campaign of 
evangelism without proselytism promised success in the case of the 
oriental churches as it did not in the case of the Church of Rome. 
To the formation of this conviction the English missionary societies 
which preceded the American Board in the lands of the East largely 
contributed. On the testimony of these societies, while the Church 
of Rome, intrenched behind a doctrine of the supreme authority of 
the Pope in matters of faith and practice, afforded as a church no 
avenue of approach to Protestant evangelism, the oriental churches, 
holding, tacitly at least, to the final authority of the Bible, were 
essentially evangelical in character and easily accessible to the Protes- 
tant missionary, and possessed in themselves a sufficient basis of inter- 
nal reform. And the pioneer missionaries of the American Board 
in the Levant readily fell in with this view. EH Smith, writing from 
Malta early in 1830, spoke of the opposition experienced by the 
mission in the Levant at the hands of the Church of Rome, and then 
added : 

The spirit of the other churches is essentially different, and we are determined 
not to call them forth into opposition by a proselyting and controversial course. 
Our object is not to pull down or build up a sect, but to make known and incul- 
cate the great fundamental truths of the gospel. 

In the pursuit of this policy, Goodell and his associates, in their 
early efforts steered clear of all controversy, and directed their every 
activity with a view to convey the impression to the native Christians 
that they were not in Turkey with any sectarian objects at heart. 
Goodell came to Constantinople with a supply of Testaments and 
tracts of a non-controversial character. On his arrival he bent his 
energies to the introduction of improved methods of primary instruc- 

2 As late as May 16, 1841, Commodore David Porter, American charge 1 d'affaires 
at Constantinople, wrote in reply to a note from the Porte requesting the removal 
of the American missionaries from the Lebanon: "The Constitution of the United 
States allows to all its citizens the right of the free exercise of their religious opinions, 
but no article of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United States 
and Turkey gives them authority to interfere in any way with the rites and religion 
of any person living under the authority of Turkey. Therefore, after this correspond- 
ence has been made known to the American citizens residing in the vicinity of Mount 
Lebanon, any attempt to excite the minds of the inhabitants to change their rites and 
religion must be done at their own risk and on their responsibility." — Unpublished 
Diplomatic Correspondence. 
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tion in the common schools of the city, advocating, and introducing 
into many of the schools, the then modern and improved system 
which went by the name of Lancasterian. In the fall of 1834 a 
mission high school was opened at Pera — the first institution of higher 
learning among the Armenians of Constantinople — and presently 
the first impulses were given by the American missionaries to female 
education among the Armenians of the Turkish capital. These 
early efforts were all based on the theory that what the oriental 
churches needed above all things else was not more controversy, but 
more enlightenment of the kind calculated to arouse a widespread 
interest in the Word of God. 

It is well known, however, that within fifteen years from the found- 
ing of the Armenian mission the missionaries of the American Board 
in Turkey were compelled, contrary to their original plan, to establish 
an independent evangelical church. 

The immediate cause for this action is not to be sought, as is some- 
times done, in the persecution of 1846. For a number of years pre- 
vious to that date the evangelicals suffered various persecutions. In 
1839 the first systematic persecution of Armenian evangelicals was 
inaugurated : everyone guilty or suspected of heresy was imprisoned 
and exiled, and missionary publications were placed under the anath- 
ema. The evangelicals suffered much petty persecution also from 
1841 onward. The year 1846, therefore, was the year of the greatest 
persecution of the evangelicals, but not the only year of their persecu- 
tion. It should be noted further that all official persecution in 1846 
had ceased before the first of the evangelical churches was organized. 

The immediate cause for the organization of the evangelical church 
in Turkey lay in the excision of the evangelicals by the authorities of 
the mother-church. On January 25, 1846, Matthew, then Armenian 
patriarch of Constantinople, began to excommunicate the "new 
sectaries" in the Armenian community. Within six months from 
the promulgation of the first anathema about one hundred were 
excommunicated at Constantinople and in the provinces, excom- 
munication bringing with it various temporal penalties, such as 
ejection from one's own house, separation from one's kindred, loss 
of one's business, imprisonment, and social ostracism. In some places 
was added to these mob violence of a fierce sort. In June, 1846, 
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the patriarch issued a bull of perpetual excision and anathema against 
the evangelicals, intended to be publicly read in the churches annually. 
The evangelicals were thus excluded from the communion and ordi- 
nances of the mother-church. There was no course then left open to 
them but to organize themselves into a separate body. On the first 
day of July, 1846, therefore, the First Armenian Evangelical Church 
of Constantinople was organized with forty charter members. In 
July and August small evangelical churches were also organized at 
Nicomedia, Adabazar, and Trebizond. At the end of a year the 
evangelicals who had seceded from the Armenian church numbered 
about one thousand. By charters secured by the British embassy 
at Constantinople in 1847 and 1850, the sect thus established was 
accorded government recognition. 

But it is not to be supposed that the founding of Protestantism 
in Turkey as a separate sect was the result of a sudden emergency. 
It is a partial view of the matter which lays the entire responsibility 
for the organization of the Armenian Evangelical Church at the door 
of the patriarch Matthew and his advisers. While the excision of 
the Protestants served as the immediate cause and public justifica- 
tion of the founding of the Armenian Evangelical Church, it was not 
the ultimate cause of it. Back of the immediate cause for schism 
lay ultimate causes — causes which led the missionaries to look 
forward to the establishment of a Protestant church in Turkey for 
some years previous to 1846, and to regard a strict adherence to their 
original policy of non-proselytism as impracticable. 

What were the causes which conspired to discourage the mis- 
sionaries' adherence to their original policy of non-proselytism, and 
to effect its final abandonment ? Four causes may be given. 

1. The pressure of a popular demand in the home churches for tan- 
gible results. What we may know on this phase of our subject is 
to be learned only by "reading between the lines" of the published 
correspondence of the mission in the Levant. But — provided we 
do not make too much of this fact — we shall not fall short of the truth 
if we say that the pressure of popular impatience at home (and the 
home churches were more impatient in the early days of missionary 
endeavor than at the present time) to a certain extent influenced the 
missionaries to abandon the more obscure and intangible work of 
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quietly enlightening the oriental churches, and to adopt a method 
and policy which promised results more easily to be tabulated. 

2. The intolerance of the oriental churches. In May, 1838, D wight, 
after a visit to Nicomedia, expressed it as his sincere desire that the 
"brethren" in that city might not secede, but might continue in the 
national church. In November, 1839, he spoke of individuals for- 
saking their church on account of a change in religious opinion, and 
of the consequent desirability of the recognition of an evangelical 
civil community in Turkey, and gave utterance to these significant 
words: "A separation ought not to be forced, although it will, with- 
out doubt, ultimately take place; for light and darkness cannot always 
exist together." What caused this change of view in such a short 
space of time? The answer is easily discovered. Dwight had 
witnessed the persecution of 1839, an d bad been convinced that the 
church would not tolerate evangelicalism within her pale. And, 
this being the case, schism was only a matter of time. That the 
excision of the evangelicals by the oriental churches, and the conse- 
quent necessity of organizing them into a separate church were gen- 
erally anticipated by the year 1842, is apparent from the following 
extract of a committee report submitted to and adopted by the Ameri- 
can Board at its thirty-third annual meeting at Norwich, Conn., in 
the summer of that year : 

Whenever those oriental churches, having had the gospel fairly proposed 
to them, shall reject it, exscinding and casting out from their communion those 
who receive it — as the Jewish church exscinded and expelled the primitive be- 
lievers, and as the Romish church exscinded and expelled the Reformers — then 
it will be necessary for our missionary brethren to turn from them as apostate, 
to shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony against them, and to call on all 
God's children to come out from among them and not to be partakers of their 
plagues. 

And as soon as it was perceived that the evangelicals must sooner or 
later be expelled from the mother-church, we may be sure that the 
missionaries ceased to insist upon their continuing strictly in her 
communion. 

3. Closely allied to the intolerance of the church, and under- 
lying it, was the essential antagonism between oriental orthodoxy and 
the missionaries' docrines and methods, which we may mention as 
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another cause of the abandonment of the original policy of non- 
proselytism. 

To begin with, the Armenian church, as it came in contact with the 
evangelism of the American missionaries, more and more evinced a 
spirit which was far from the essentially evangelical character origi- 
nally attributed to the oriental churches. Protestant evangelism was 
not so congenial to the Armenian church as had been supposed. 
The Armenian church, with the other oriental churches, indeed theo- 
retically held to the supreme authority of the Scriptures. But, with 
the other churches also, it had given place to a great mass of patristic 
interpretations and ceremonial regulations prescribed by church 
councils, which had come to be regarded with a veneration next only 
to that accorded the Sacred Scriptures, with the result that the Word 
of God had been all but lost in the traditions of men. The following 
points, to which all evangelicals and suspects were required to sub- 
scribe during the persecution of 1846, will serve to summarize the 
salient features of the Armenian orthodoxy of that time, and to show 
how utterly antagonistic it was to evangelical principles : (a) " Faith 3 
without works" cannot save a man; and the proof of the correctness 
of a Christian's faith is not his good works, but the conformity of his 
confession to the creed of the universal church, (b) The visible 
church, under the headship of Christ and the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, "never has erred and never can err." (c) The sacraments 
of the church are seven in number — namely, baptism, confirmation, 
penance, communion, ordination, matrimony, and extreme unction. 
(d) Ceremonial baptism is essential to salvation, and the unbaptized 
person "is out of the church, and has no salvation, even though he 
had never sinned at all;" confession to a priest with true repentance, 
and submission to the penance imposed by him, are indispensable 
to forgiveness and " eternal glory ; " and the souls of such as die before 
having performed full penance for sins committed must be purified 
by the prayers of the church, the sacrifice of the mass, and the giving 
of special alms, to become worthy of "eternal glory." (e) "The 
mystery of the holy communion is the true body and blood of Christ," 
and "whoever does not partake of the communion in this belief is 
under eternal condemnation." (/) The Virgin is "mother of God," 

3 It will be observed that the term "faith" is here used in the sense of "creed." 
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perpetually a virgin, and "worthy of honor above all the saints;" 
"the intercession of the saints is acceptable to God, and their relics 
and anointed pictures are worthy of veneration;" and "the holy 
cross and the relics of saints" are unfailing instruments of God's 
wonder-working power, (g) "To believe in the church means to 
believe those things which the Universal Holy Church of Christ 
unitedly believes, and to believe them in the same way in which she 
believes." The true follower of the church must observe "her 
external ceremonies of piety and Christian rites, and all her require- 
ments, as having been received by tradition from the holy apostles, 
and the holy fathers who succeeded them. " (h) There are different 
grades of office in the church; and the patriarchs of every nation "are 
Christ's vice-gerents, appointed to shepherd the holy church, and to 
superintend her discipline." (i) Those who declare that "error has 
entered into the faith unitedly received by the universal church," 
affirming the "mother of God" to be only "mother of Christ," and 
denying her perpetual virginity; condemning the veneration of the 
"holy cross," the relics of saints, and the anointed pictures, as 
idolatry, and denying the intercession of saints, are anathema, "as 
impious blasphemers of the Holy Spirit, and enemies of God and 
all his saints. " 

Again, the missionaries' ideas and methods of evangelism were 
far too radical for the oriental churches, and certain on that account 
sooner or later to invite opposition. Of the missionaries' ideas we 
may say that they were of the ultra-evangelical type. Rufus Ander- 
son, the famous secretary of the American Board, was voicing the 
sentiments of the missionaries in the Levant when in 1842 he expressed 
it as his opinion that the modern missionary should be more radical 
in his teaching than Luther; that he should insist on discarding all 
that was not expressly required by the Bible, instead of, like Luther, 
retaining all that was not expressly forbidden by the Bible. Perhaps 
it was teaching based on this principle which in the early years of 
the evangelical movement (1837) prompted an "enlightened" mer- 
chant, who went to the patriarchate to take out his marriage license, 
to refuse to pay the customary fees because their payment was not 
required in Scripture. The missionaries' methods of evangelism 
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also were radically "evangelistic." At a conference of the mission 
of the Levant, held in 1837, it was resolved: 

That we regard the public and formal preaching of the gospel as an exceedingly 
important means for the conversion of men in these countries, as well as in our 
own, to be employed wherever and whenever Providence opens the way; and 
that we believe it to be practicable at most of our stations. 

— an opinion which was readily adopted and urged upon the mis- 
sionaries of the various stations of the mission by the Prudential 
Committee of the board. Now, the native Christians, who regarded 
public preaching as the peculiar function of the church, when they 
saw the missionaries resort to preaching, especially to preaching in 
order to conversion, were convinced that these men had come, not 
to spread education, but to establish some sect of their own, and 
proceeded to treat them like any other intruders. Dwight little 
understood at the time the " thoughtful and peculiar expression of 
countenance" with which in the course of an interview in 1835 tne 
Armenian patriarch's vicar turned to him and said: "You will, by 
and by, become a preacher to the Armenians." In his account of 
the incident the missionary adds naively: "I hope the prophecy will 
prove true. " But we may venture to think that he did understand 
the vicar's "thoughtful and peculiar expression of countenance" at 
last when, the latter's prophecy proving true in the following year, 4 
some of the warmest friends of the reform movement forsook the 
cause, because they saw in the public services of the mission the 
nucleus of a new sect, and the authorities of the church began to 
resist the missionaries' efforts at every turn. 

By virtue of the mutual reaction of the prelatical traditionalism 
of the church on the one hand, and the Puritanic evangelism of the 
missionaries on the other, the evangelical Armenians found them- 
selves seceding long before they were excommunicated by patriarchal 
anathema. So early as the beginning of 1835 some of them were 
urging the missionaries to secure the organization of an independent 
evangelical church, and soon after, the recognition of a Protestant 

4 Dwight's first Armenian sermon was preached September 9, 1836. Dwight 
was the first American missionary to learn the Armenian language, and he is known 
as "the father of the Armenian mission." GoodelPs time was mainly absorbed in 
the translation of the Scriptures into " Armeno-Turkish," and he had little to do with 
direct evangelistic work. He spoke Turkish, but not Armenian. 
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civil community which should insure to them liberty of conscience and 
make it possible for their numbers greatly to increase. The fact of it 
was that as soon as they had embraced the missionaries' views of 
religion they found the old church uncongenial. Attendance on the 
sacrifice of the mass became the great point of conscience in the ecclesi- 
astical life of the evangelicals. While it is clear that different mis- 
sionaries differed in their counsels to them on this point, the common 
conscience of the great body of them condemned it as a species of 
idolatry, and many of them preferred to partake of the communion at 
the "mission church" with the missionaries and their families, rather 
than in the national churches. And so years before the excision of 
the evangelicals Dwight perceived that evangelical principles and 
practice, and orthodox principles and practice, were like light and 
darkness mutually exclusive. 

4. The official recognition of the treaty rights of American mission- 
aries in Turkey by the United States government. In response to a 
memorial of the American missionaries in the Turkish Empire sub- 
mitted to the United States government through ex-Governor Arm- 
strong of Massachusetts, Secretary of State Daniel Webster sent to 
the United States minister at Constantinople, David Porter, under 
date of February 2, 1842, the following dispatch: 

It has been represented to this department that the American missionaries, 
and other citizens of the United States not engaged in commercial pursuits, 
residing and traveling in the Ottoman dominions, do not receive from your lega- 
tion that aid and protection to which, as citizens of the United States, they feel 
themselves entitled; and I have been directed by the President, who is pro- 
foundly interested in the matter, to call your immediate attention to the subject, 
and to instruct you to omit no occasion, where your interference in behalf of 
such persons may become necessary or useful, to extend to them all proper 
succor and attentions of which they may stand in need, in the same manner 
that you would to other citizens of the United States who, as merchants, visit 
or dwell in Turkey. s 

The strange position which Commodore Porter had assumed with 
reference to the American missionaries in Turkey — namely, that they 
were entitled by treaty to the protection of the government of the 
United States only so long as they refrained from proselyting 6 — 

s Unpublished Diplomatic Correspondence. 
6 See above, note 2. 
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was virtually pronounced untenable by this dispatch. No such 
distinction could be drawn in practice as between proselyting mission- 
aries and non-proselyting missionaries, and it was now to be under- 
stood that, if a missionary had any right to reside in the Turkish 
dominions at all, he was as much entitled, as a citizen of the United 
States, to the protection of his government in the pursuit of his calling 
as an American merchant was in the pursuit of his. This dispatch 
had a very direct bearing on the missionary activities of the American 
missionaries in Turkey. From 1842 on they were characterized by 
greater boldness and aggressiveness than ever before; and, so far 
as a policy of non-proselytism had been considered a matter of expedi- 
ency, it was then flung to the winds. 

By these various causes the American missionaries in the Turkish 
Empire were led to relinquish their original policy of non-proselytism 
a number of years before the final disruption of 1846. Then in place 
of it was adopted the modified policy of only refraining from taking 
the initiative in any open rupture with the mother-church. On 
this revised policy converts were to be made to Protestantism, but 
an independent Protestant church was not to be organized until 
the evangelical party was forced to it by hierarchical excision and 
anathema. That the missionaries for several years before the Prot- 
estant excision earnestly desired the hastening of the day when such 
a church should be established, is clear from the fact that they made 
it the object of special prayer. 

It should here be recorded, in conclusion, that the original aim of 
enlightening and internally reforming the oriental churches has never, 
even since the Protestant excision, been completely abandoned by 
the American Board, and that the policy of the board's Turkish 
missions has of late years especially reverted to that original aim. 
The gaining of converts from those churches is not indeed in our 
day deprecated, but it is not made the sole, or even chief, end of 
missionary activity among the Christian races of the Turkish Empire. 
And it may be affirmed that the promotion of the counter-reforma- 
tion still in progress in the Armenian church is regarded as fully as 
important an end in itself as the maintenance of a large Protestant 
community of 16,000 communicants and 53,000 adherents. 7 

7 "The strength of our work in Turkey is not measured by the number and size 
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of native evangelical churches, or by the large company who have separated themselves 
from the old churches and now bear the name Protestant. It is well known that it 
was never the purpose of the board or its missionaries to separate a Protestant body 
from the oriental churches. The separation that did take place in 1846 was due to 
the action of the ecclesiastics of the old church and not to the missionaries. In all 
parts of the empire today the process of separation is decreasing, while the old church, 
both Gregorian and Greek, is shot through and through with thoroughly evangelical 
ideas and beliefs. Protestant and Gregorian children, side by side in the same schools, 
study the life of Jesus Christ and listen to the same Christian instruction. The name 
'Protestant' is no longer regarded as opprobrious, and the old churches are teaching 
in many forms the same Christian truths that our missionaries teach. This fact is 
dwelt upon that no one may think the work has diminished because no reports are 
made of large accessions to the churches. There have been sweeping revivals, like 
those at Marash and Harpoot, but even the import of these is not measured by the 
number who become Protestants, but by the opportunities that are thus created for 
planting evangelical truth within the precincts of the old church." — "Annual Survey 
of the Work of the American Board," Missionary Herald, November, 1906, p. 545. 



